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ultimate peace of the world, and for the liberation of
its peoples, ... for the rights of nations great and small
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their
way of life and of obedience. The world/3 he declared,
" must be made safe for democracy."

Of the great deeds performed by the American sol-
diers in France there is no room to tell here, except that
they arrived after the hard-pressed Allies had been
holding the fort for thirty-three grim and terrible
months, and brought with them the sure promise of
final victory. At home, while doing all he could to
encourage the war effort, President Wilson was also
thinking of how the coming victory of the democracies
might be turned to good account, and result in a just
and lasting peace. With this object in view he resolved
to appeal to the people of the enemy nations over the
heads of their rulers, and in a speech on January 8,
1918, he set forth his famous Fourteen Points which he
considered necessary to a settlement that promised a
happier future to the world. When in the following
November the German armies finally collapsed3 the
German commissioners accepted these fourteen points
as a basis for the signing of the Armistice.

But it was in his great conception of a League of
Nations which Wilson now gave' to the world that there
lay the best hope of lasting tranquillity. This League
was to be a family of Powers, great and small, pledged
to settle their differences by peaceful methods, to pro-
tect the weak against the strong, and if necessary to
join together to crush by force any one of their number
who should forget his obligations and seek to attain his